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THE COMMISSION TO THE APOSTLES. 


We give above the last of the series of engravings, illus- 
trating scenes and incidents in Bible History. Most of 
them have been copied from celebrated paintings by the 
Old Masters, particularly Raffaelle. The above is from 
one of the Cartoons of this distinguished artist, and repre- 
senting one of the last meetings of Christ with his apos- 
tles previous to his ascension into heaven. 

The Redeemer stands alone, distinguished by a majes- 
tic simplicity of action, pointing with one hand to a flock 
of sheep, symbolically introduced in illustration of the 
text, “‘ Feed my Sheep,” addressed to Peter, who kneels 
with devout reverence to receive the last instructions of 
his beloved master. The apostles are formed into a com- 
pact group, and appear earnest to receive the last com- 
mands of their Master, previously to their separation und 
dispersion to preach the gospel in all parts of the earth. 
John, the beloved of Jesus, presses eagerly forward, the 
veneration he evinces being mingled with an expression of 
affectionate attachment. Behind him stands an apostle 
whose action is less animated than that of his brethren; it 
has altogether the cold and sedate demeanor of a person 
of sceptical temperament. This is undoubtedly Thomas; 
and next to him, in fine contrast, is a disciple who 
stretches out his hands towards Christ; and turning to 
the incredulous apostle with an expostulary and somewhat 
indignant air, seems to say, are’ you not yet convinced ? 
Every head in the group has its peculiar physiognomy, 
with the expression properly belonging to it. Some ex- 
press the most entire and deferential acquiescence in the 
preference seemingly given to Peter, while across the 
countenance of others steal the signs of jealous dissatisfac- 
tion, for Raffaelle, although he has given the apostles ex- 
terior befitting men who have been called to so high and 
solemn a vocation, yet shows that as nien they are not en- 
tirely divested of human weakness. The expression of 
the Saviour is at once sublime and beautiful ; it is that of 
triumphant virtue and Divine power, yet touched by the 
traits of recent suffering. It may be added, that the cos- 
tume is different from that in which he is elsewhere re- 
presented. It is simply a white drapery, which nearly en- 
velopes his figure, but leaves one of the shoulders uncover- 
ed, this indicates that he has arisen from the dead. The 
whole subject, although so finely amplified, is yet so con- 
densed, and presses on the mind with such truth of delin- 
eation, that while we look on the picture, we feel a diffi- 

culty in believing that the event conld have happened ip 
any other manner, than as it is there represented. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE WATER-MELON BOATS. 


James and Henry Lawson live in what is called ‘ the 
up country’ of Georgia, (the low country is that near the 
sea,) near the junction of the Ocmulgee river with one of 
its branches called Big Indian Creek. Their father is a 
wealthy planter, with some thousand acres of land, and 
scores of negroes to raise on it cotton, corn, wheat, sugar 
cane, &c. I must remind some of my readers here, that 
Georgia is a new settled State, compared with New Eng- 
land. It was the last settled of the thirteen original states, 
and has increased but very slowly, so that it is very com- 
mon for one man to possess several thousand acres instead 
of five or six hundred, which would be a large farm in 
most parts of New England. Some of the inquisitive lit- 
tle boys of Yankee land, who have learned from the Geog- 
raphy, that rice grows at the South, and in Georgia, may 
wish to ask if Mr. Lawson does not raise that on his plan- 
tation, and I am glad to give them a bit of information’ on 
this point. Little boys and girls can never know too 
much, especially about their own country. Rice is some- 
times cultivated in the “ up-country,” but it grows best 
in low wet grounds, which are too unhealthy for settle- 
ment, and is raised mostly in the salt marshes near the 
ae? * * * * « 

It was near the close of one of the most sultry days of 
summer, that James and Henry with their sisters and oth- 
er brothers, had been sometime sitting in the piazza, 
watching the progress of a terrific thunder storm, accom- 
panied with hail and wind, which threatened no little in- 
jury to the crops. 

‘© Come, Jem,” said Henry, as soon as the rain ceased 
a little, *‘ let’s go and see if the melons dre broken off.” 
They had that very day, selected some half-dozen of the 
largest water-melons to make, as they said, “‘a line of 
ships to New York,” when they should have grown a lit- 
tle more. 

“* All right, Hen,” said James, who had run ahead and 
reached the melon vines first, so Henry walked off in-an- 
other direction, soon followed by his brother, to see if in- 
jury had befallen anything else in the garden. ‘They soon 
got so engaged talking about their ships, that they forgot 
to look for the injury done, till they found themselves at 








the end of the long potato patch, and in the midst of more 
melon vines, which they had not seen before, in a remote 
corner of the garden. mt a 

“Why, who knew these were here?” asked James. 

‘“*T suppose old Cain planted them here for his own 
use :”? said Henry, “‘ he thought nobody would ever come 
away here, to see them, and he would have “a right 
smart chance” of melons, and nobody know it. But we 
will take one of them, and pay old Cain for it, to his sat- 
isfaction.” 

He might have talked a long time in this way, but just 
at that moment he discovered a prodigious water-melon, 
nearly concealed by the large leaves of the black jack 
bushes, (a species of oak,) and the expression of his face 
changed somewhat as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Look, look, there 
is a great feller,” and pointed tothe melon. James moved 
away the bushes, and sure enough it was a great fellow, 
for a melo, larger probably, than any boy has ever seen 
at the north. It was two and a half feet Jong, and it is not 
very common for them to grow larger than that, even at 
the south. 

** Well,” said James, ‘‘ that will make a splendid pair- 
of boats, but we shall have to take it now, or the first we- 
shall know, Cain will carry it over to the Lane Settlement 
to his wife. : 

“Yes, and we must rig and launch them to-morrow,” 
said Henry. Just then their sister Mary came running 
through the garden, calling “Jamie, Jamie, what have you 
got there ?”’ and followed by cousin Julia. 

‘‘A great ripe watermelon,” answered James, “ and we 
are going to cut it to morrow, and make a couple of our, 
ships, so you and Julia must get your passengers ready. 

“Oh yes, it is a great one,” said both the girls at once as 
they came up to the place, and saw it. They had promised 
the boys that they would make some paper men and wo- 
men, for passengers to New York, and as to morrow was 
holiday, they anticipated a fine time launching their ships, 
and seeing them sail off, out of Big Indian Creek, and 
down the Ocmulgee, on their way to the ocean. 

The next day came, and it was a fine day for sport. 
The sun shone brightly, and the fresh breezes blew as 
gaily, as playedethe merry smiles upon the happy. faces of 
the young people of Lawson settlement. Cain was paid 
liberally for his melon. The melon had been brought 
from the garden, cut in halves lengthwise, the middle of it 
eaten, and now all the young Lawsons, baby and all, and 
some half dozen little negroes besides, were seated on the 
ground in the back yard, under a thick shade, making 
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their boats. They had sent to the canebrake, (a thicket | jor general; Desborough, lieutenant general; and Monk, 
of canes) and got large canes which are very light and | who commanded in Scotland, major-general of the fort. 
strong, for the masts, which they had already fastened in| Thus the Commonwealth was turned into a military des- 
the thick rind of the melon. Some old shingles were in | potism. 


process of preparation for seats, and cousin Julia, had | 


During these transactions, General Monk was at the 


long before, cut the sails of newspaper, fastened by pieces | head of eight Thousand veterans in Scotland ; and hearing 


of coarse thread in the corners for ropes, and folded them 
up, till Jamie was ready for them. Mary and Julia were | 
now making their paper sailors and passengers, occasion- 
ally looking up to see the success of the boat-builders. | 
The boats were completed long before noon, for “ many 
hands make quick work,” and the sailors and passengers 
were fastened to different places, where their different sta- 
tions required them to be, either with tacks or cords, One 
held a fish-line, another a telescope of cane ; some seemed 
to be pulling at the rigging, some were sitting on the shin- 
gle seats, &c. All being ready, they all set off for a lit- 
tle pine grove on the bank of Big Indian Creek, where | 
they were going to take their dinners, and afterwards | 
launch their boats. Three little negro boys went with | 
them, to carry the boats and dinner things. ‘There are 
no large flat rocks all about in Georgia, as in New Eng- 
land, for children to use as-Pic-nic tables, so they had a 
nice white table.cloth laid on the grass, and their dinner 
placed on that. One thing in making the boats they had 
forgotten—to put on their names ; and this was their first 
business after dinner. They came near getting intoa dis- 
pute, as to what they should be called, but it was decided 
unanimously at last, to call them Mary and Julia; so as 
soon as the names were cut in the green rind, they set 
them up on two inclined planes, with blocks at the prows, 
to keep them from sliding off, till every thing was ready, 
and the signal given, when the blocks were taken away, 
and off they went, splash, into the creek. There was a 
brisk wind, they soon began to sail down the river, and 
the boys were delighted to see how finely the passengers 
looked at a little distance. They all watched them, till 
they were nearly out of sight, when they gave orders to 
have them return. Before launching them, the boys had 
fastened to the prow of each boat, one end of a ball of 
strong cord, and all the while the boats had keen sailing 
off, two of the negroes had held the balls and unwound 
them, as fast as the boats went ; now they began to wind 
up again, and soon the boats turned about, and came back. 
There was much talk among the children, about unload- 





ing the freight, and sending off another cargo. They put 
in a variety of things, unwound the balls, and let them off 
again. ‘T'ney amused themselves in this way till almost 
night, and the last time the boats went, they concluded to 
load them with provisions for Ireland, and not wait for 
them to come back; so they threw in the fragments of 
their dinner, cut the cords and sent them off. The chil- 
dren watched them till they were quite out of sight, then 
the negroes gathered up the dinner things, and they all 
went home. They told Mrs, Lawson that they had had a 
delightful time, for nobody had been cross, or quarrelsome 
all day, and there hadn't been a bit of any thing to make 
them wish they had staid at home. 

Let my little readers remember this, that the way to 
have always delightful times, in your plays, is, not to be 


_ Cross and quarrelsome, but pleasant and kind to each oth- 


er, and honestly pay for any thing you may want, as means 
for your gratification. F. 


Georgia, July, 1847. 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 54.] 
Tue ComMMoNWEALTH. 
From the death of Cromwell to the accession of Char’es I.—1658 
: to 1660. 


_ After the death of Cromwell, the council appointed his 
son Richard, Protector. But he was a man wholly inca- 
pable of filling the station. He was of a mild, good-na- 
tured disposition; but he wanted talents, activity, and 
knowledge of government.. A parliament was called. 
But the army was not satisfied. A meeting of the officers 
was called, who drew up a remonstrance, asking that the 
command of the army should be given to some person in 
whom they could confide. Richard and his council were 
alarmed, and referred it to parliament ; who passed a vote 
that there should be no meeting or general council of offi- 
cers without the protector’s consent. The next day, the 
palace of the protector was surrounded by a body of offi- 
cers, who compelled him to dissolve the parliament, and 
resign his office. Helived many years afterwards in re- 
tirement. 

The officers of the army now recalled the remnant of 
the old parliament, which had beheaded the king, and 
which Cromwell had turned out of the house. This body 
made many attempts to curtail the power of the army. 
They began by new modelling the army, and dismissing 
some of the officers. But they were not to be put down 
in this way ; and Lambert, one of the general officers, 
drew up a chosen body of troops, and placing them in the 
streets which led to Westminster Hall, met the speaker as 
he went to.the house, and turning his horses, very civilly 
conducted him home; and the rest of the members they 
served in the same way. They then chose a committee 
of twenty-three persons, of whom seven were officers, whom 
they called a “‘ Committee of Safety,” and invested with 
sovereign authority. Fleetwood, a son-in-law of Oliver 
Cromwell, was made commander-in-chief; Lambert, ma- 


of what had been done, he protested against it, and resolv- 
ed to defend the parliament. 
in motion for the capital, his friendship was eagerly sought 


As soon as he put his army 


by all the contending parties ; but he preserved a rigid si- 
lence as to his designs, and would enter into compact 
with none of them. But those who were opposed to the 
arbitrary proceedings of the officers, took courage from 
this movement, to,express their views; and there were 
risings in various places, in favor of the parliament, so 





that they ventured to return again. Monk marched on | 
to the capitol, which he entered, and turning the soldiers | 
out, took up his quarters in Westminster. He then wait- 
ed upon parliament, from whom he received a vote of 
thanks. He assured them, however, that his only merit 
was a desire to restore,peace to the community; and 
therefore, he entreated them that they would permit a free 
parliament to be called. But this they were unwilling to 


| do; and finding no other means to accomplish his object, 


he called together the members, who had been excluded 
from parliament by Col. Pride, before the death of the 
king, and they promising to vote for calling a free parlia- 
ment, he restored them to their places by force of arms. 
They exceeded in number the ‘* Rump,” the leaders of 
whom now withdrew. ‘Thus constituted, the parliament 
repealed the act by which the restored members had been 
excluded ; renewed and enlarged Gen. Monk’s commis- 
sion ; provided for the support of the fleet and army ; or- 
dered a new election ; and then dissolved the parliament ; 
and general Monk agreed to obey implicitly the orders of 
the new parliament, required his officers to do the same, 
and dismissed from the service all who refused. 

At length, the new parliament assembled. ‘The elec- 
tions had generally gone in favor of the king’s party ; but 
on coming together, no one dared mention his name. 
But, they showed what their feelings were, by bitter 
speeches against the Protector, and those who had be- 
headed the late king. When Monk became satisfied of 
their disposition, he sent them word that Sir John Gran- 
ville, a servant of the king, had been sent over by Charles 
II. and was now at the door, with a letter to the Parlia- 
ment. This information was received with acclamation, 
and Granville was called in, and the letter read. It offer- 
ed a general amnesty to all persons, without any excep- 
tions but such as should be made by parliament; promised 
liberty in matters of religion ; together with various othet 
matters, to satisfy the many parties concerned. The house 
unanimously agreed to the king’s proposal, and voted to 
restore the ancient government, and immediately to send 
for the king, with fifty thousand pounds for his expenses. 
All parties were now eager to present their adhesion ; and 
Charles IT. was soon after publicly proclaimed king. The 
people now gave expression to their joy as frantically as 
they had clamored for the head of his father. A fleet was 
sent for him, and he entered London on the 29th of May, 
which was his birth-day, amid the acclamations of the 
people. N. 
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ORIGINAL. 


DWELLINGS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 


A higher object than the mere gratification of curiosity 
is attained by an acquaintance with the social life of dif- 
ferent nations. If we can picture to ourselves a people 
dressed in their national costume, wooing and wedding, 
worshipping and warring, governing and judging, we know 
the essentials of their history, and its minutia instead of 
being dry and tedious, seems to us like that of an ac- 
quaintance. 

The dwellings of different nations change as they pro- 
gress in civilization. The shepherds of Mt. Mogram con- 
struct large wicker baskets, which they suspend from the 
branches of trees, and transport them, in their frequent 
migrations, on the backs of mules. The tribes of Mount 
Denas light their hearth fires in the caverns which abound 
there, and which require but little labor to make them ten- 
antable, while many South Sea Islanders make their 
homes with the birds in the leafy boughs of spreading 
trees. The roving Arab pitches his tent by a rivulet or 
fountain, divides it into apartments with carpets, and de- 
spises, as weak and effeminate, the dwellers in towns and 
cities. His brothers of Tripoli, return from marauding 
excursions to subterranean mansions. Unlessclose search 
is made, no signs of life appear about their lone abodes, 
and, for additional security, the entrances to them are so 
constructed that a few resolute men may maintain them, 
against hundreds of assailants. ‘The independent Cargue- 
ros carry with them bundles of vijaeo leaves, which will 
resist rain. With a few boughs they form a square frame, 
then cover it, and divide it into rooms with these leaves. 
The wandering Tartars construct wooden houses of a cir- 
cular shape, cover them with felt, and bind them firmly 
with twigs, so that they can be easily removed to their 
summer residence among the mountains, or to their win- 
ter residence upon the plains. Like the Tartars, the 
Khyberces have two residences. In summer, they dwell 
in cool huts made of mats, in winter they inhabit terrace- 
roofed houses. The Vizerees are divided into two dis- 





tinct nations. The people of one occupy large caverns, 


sometimes three stories high, those of the other dwell in 
moveable straw huts. The pastoral tribes of Affghanistan 
live in tents of black camlet. These are large and well 
enclosed by curtains, and are lined with felt, thus forming 
comfortable dwellings. On the road between Tobolsk 
and Tomsk, the houses are built of wood and moss, with 
thin pieces of ice fixed in apertures in the walls, to serve 
as windows. ‘I'he houses of Timbuctoo are built of chalk, 
and thatched with straw. The Chaymas always retire in 
summer to the forests, where they build rustic cottages, 
and cover thein with the foliage of the palm or the plan- 
tain. The buildings of the Burmese are admirably adapt- 
ed to their warm climate. They are raised several feet 
from the ground, and the frame is constructed of bamboos. 
The roof is thatched, and the sides covered with mats, 
split bamboo canes placed loosely together from the floor, 
allowing a free circulation of air between them... The 
walls of Iceland dwellings are made of stone, and very 
thick so as to exclude, as far as possible, the icy cold. 
Every crevice is carefully closed with lichens, and the 
family sit with their feet wrapped in wadmal, as their 
woollen is called. The dwellings of the Chinese are en- 
closed by a high wall, which supports the roof. A triple 
gateway forms the entrance to a covered court, where 
hangs a lantern, upon which is written the titles of the 
owner. It is lighted at night, that they may be at all 
times visible. Private apartments open into the court on 
every side. They are very cheerful in their aspect, with 
their walls of bright blue brick, partially covered with pic- 
tures and heavily worked screens, their windows of beau- 
tifully wrought silk gauze, stretched upon wooden frames, 
and the doors screened by silken curtains. The inhabi- 
tants of Vera Cruz build their houses entirely of coral. 
The mud walls of towns in upper Persia enclose small huts 
of the same material. But these are less repulsive in their 
appearance than one might suppose, because they are em- 
bosomed among tall trees and brilliant flowers. In the 
southern part, the dwellings are very tastefully built. On 


_ the shores of the Caspian, the villages peep out from or- 


chards and groves, mingled with fine lawns dotted with 
noble trees, or, occupying higher sites, add new charms 
to the bolder views of towering mountains, and the blue 
waters of the inland sea. The houses of Benares are con- 
nected by galleries across the street. Beautiful ladies 
frequent oriel windows, projecting alcoves, and porticoes 
supported by carved pillars, or assemble in superb halls, 
carpeted with many folds of velvet yielding tothe slightest 
pressure. The delightful villas of Mount Hunain are sit- 
uated amidst gardens of lovely and fragrant flowers, and 
groves of peach, orange and date trees. Clustering vines 
cover the walls and verandahs, and make a green border for 
innumerable fountains. Floors exquisitely ornamented 
with mosaics, glowing pictures, and magnificent statuary 
reveal the refined taste of their possessors. 

The dwellings of Petra, are hewn from the solid rocks; 
the town of Conchylion is built entirely of shells, while 
the slight huts of a tribe of American Indians are con- 
structed of a species of sage. The old Roman country 
house, or villa, was an irregular combination of edifices, 
gardens, colonnades, courts, baths and terraces. The 
rooms were very beautiful, the walls being frequently cov- 
ered with marble. Mosaics decorated the floor, and the 
door posts, walls and ceiling were ornamented with rare 
woods, gems and ivory. The Grecian houses were usual- 
ly surrounded by a wall. A colonnade, a vestibule, and 
the main building followed. The dining hall, the sleeping 
rooms, and the apartment for women were in the upper 
part of the house, and the roof was flat, furnishing an 
agreeable place of resort. And, better than all, the New 
Englander builds a modest two stery dwelling of wood or 
brick, or, it may be, a neat cottage. He encloses a bit of 
grass ground in front, and, beside, or behind it, he hasa 
garden with peas and beans, and great yellow pumpkins, 
and strange shaped squashes, and the ripe, red currants, 
and the rich gooseberry. ‘Trees grow near, in which the 
children hang their swing, and in whose shade they play 
and romp. Lilacs and rose-bushes are common, and the 
little girls carry their blossoms to school, generously re- 
membering the teacher, and making her desk fragrant 
with their welcome gifts. The snow comes; but merry 
tones and gay laughter ring through the house, and it 
shakes with the fall of rapid feet in the mazes of blind- 
man’s buff. 

Pleasant New England homes ! long may ye shelter the 
brave, the true-hearted, and the free ! Lizzie. 








Parental. 





ORIGINAL, 


A JEWISH CUSTOM. 


‘“* Was the apostle Peter a good reasoner?” said Eliza 
to her mother, looking up from the page which she had 
been attentively reading. 

“That is a singular question,” said Mrs. B. 
you ask it?” 

‘* Because here it says (Acts 2,15.) ‘For these are 
not drunken as ye suppose, seeing it is but the third hour 
of the day?” The people had said that the disciples were 
filled with new wine, that is, I suppose were drunk, and 
Peter said that they were not, because it was only the 
third hour of the day. I don’t see why they could not be 
drunken before the third hour of the day as well as at any 
other time.” 

“*T will tell you, my dear. 


** Why do 


The Jews on the Sabbath, 























and on feast days tasted neither food or drink till the pub- 
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lic prayers of the morning were over. ‘This was about ten 
o’clock in the forenoon. It was, you will recollect, the 
day of Pentecost, when the disciples were charged with 
drunkenness. Peter, in view of the well known custom 
above alluded to, said, that it was then but the third hour 
of the day, that is, according to the Jewish mode of reck- 
oning, it was nine oclock, an hour at least before the time 
when any person thought of tasting wine.” 

‘« But they could have taken wine before that, if they 
chose ?” ‘ 

“Yes, they could, but the custom was so strictly ob- 
served, that Peter considered it a perfectly satisfactory re- 
ply to. the charge, nor does it appear that it was not deem- 
ed so to his hearers. If we were only as strict in per- 
forming our Christian duties, as the Jews were in adher- 
ing to their customs, it would be well for us, and for the 
world. Cc, ¢. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE CRUSHED PLANT. 


A gentleman was walking in a beautiful garden, and he 
took great pains not to tread upon, or in any way to injure 
any of the flowers. While he was walking from place to 
place, having his attention fixed on the showy flowers, he 
trod on a rare and very valuable plant, that just lifted its 
lonely head above the soil. 

Thus it often happens in this world, that the great, per- 
haps worthless ones of the earth are treated with atten- 
tion, while the humble and worthy are forgotten and trod- 
den under foot. Be careful not to commit this fault. Be 
on the look out for modest merit. Do not, through care- 
lessness, treat it with neglect. Do not become so much 
interested in those who are rich, wholive in splendor, and 
who occupy high stations, that you forget the poor who 
may have far stronger claims on your attention, who may 
be far more worthy of your regard. Cc. C. 
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AN INTELLIGENT DOG. 


A correspondent has sent us the following good dog 
story : : 

A gentleman, while discussing the merits of his dog not 
long since, remarked that he was valuable to go of errands. 
As an illustration of this point, he privately secreted his 
handkerchief behind the cushion of the sofa, and left the 
inn in company with his dog. After walking for some 
minutes, he suddenly stopped, and said to his dog, ‘I 
have left my handkerchief at the inn, and want it,” giving 
no particular directions in reference to it. The dog im- 
mediately returned at full speed, and entered the room 
which his master had just left. He went directly to the 
sofa, but the handkerchief was gone. He jumped upon 
tables, counters, &c. but it was not to be seen. It proved 
that a friend had discovered it, and supposing that it had 
been left by mistake, had retained it for the owner. But 
Tiger was not to be foiled; his master’s property he must 
have. He flew about the room, apparently much excited, 
in quest of the “ lost or stolen.” Soon, however, he was 
upon the track—he scented it to the gentleman’s coat 
pocket. What was to be done? The dog had no means 
of asking verbally for it, and was not accustomed to pick 
pockets ; and, besides, the gentleman was ignorant of his 
business with him. But Tiger’s sagacity did not suffer 
him to remain long in suspense ; be seized the skirt con- 
taining the prize, and furiously tore it from the Coat, and 
hastily made off with it, much to the surprise of its owner. 
Tiger overtook his master, and restored the lost property, 
receiving his approbation, notwithstanding he did it at the 
expense of the gentleman’s coat. 

At a subsequent interview, the gentleman refused any 
remuneration for his torn garment, declaring that the joke 
was worth the price of his coat. 

The owner of this dog is now in business in this city, 
and can vouch for the truth of this story.— Traveller. 














Religion. 
CHRISTMAS EVANS. 


The fame of this Welch preacher and distinguished or- 
ator, has created general desire to know something more 
of his history, and the results of his labors. The New Or- 
leans Protestant, in recommending a volume containing 
the Life and Sermons of Christmas Evans, gives a brief 
but interesting account of him, from which we learn that 
he was born on the 25th of December, 1776, in Cardigan- 
shire, South Wales, of poor parents, who had not the 
means of educating their children, and he had_ passed the 














age of seventeen before he could read a word. When nine 
years of age his father died, and he was sent to an uncle, 
a very wicked man, where he was exposed to the dreadful 
‘influence of evil example. He afterwards lived as a ser- 
vant with several farmers, in his native parish. He de- 
scribes himself as a monster of depravity, as the slave of 
evil passions, and subject to most of the vices, of youth. 
As he possessed an ardent temperament, with a powerful 
physical development, and was exposed to many tempta- 
tions, it is probable that he was a wild, ungovernable 
youth. But God had great things in store for bim. ; 

“ At the age of eighteen, he became convinced of his 
lost estate as a sinner, and joined the Arminian Presby- 
terians—for strange to tell, the Presbyterians of Wales are 
Arminians, and the Methodists are Calvinists. As his 
Christian experience became deeper and more consistent, 
he saw the error of his views, and joined himself to the 
Calvinistic Baptists, among whom he labored with wonder- 
ful success for upwards of fifty years. He died at the ad- 
vanced age af 73, 183S—not quite ten years ago. 

‘“‘ Christmas Evans was a man of devoted piety. Dur- 
ing the greater part of his long ministerial life, he main- 
tained constant communion with his God; but he was 
more remarkable for his truly wonderful powers as an ora- 
tor. He was one of those extraordinary men, whom God 
raises up at long intervals, to astonish, delight, and bless 
his church. He wrote and preached in his native lan- 
guage, the Welch, and the sermons which we have, labor 
under all the disadvantages of translation. Yet we have 
enough to convince us that when delivered in the original, 
with the aid of his commanding person, fine voice, and 
warm heart, the effect of his sermons must have been pow- 
erful beyond description. The people flocked in thou- 
sands to hear him, and we are told that on one occasion, 
when he preached his sermon on the subject of the demo- 
niac of Gadara, of which we have a meagre sketch, “Dur- 
ing the first half hour, the people seemed like an assembly 
it a theatre, delighted with an amusing play ; after that, 
like a community in mourning over some great and good 
man, cut off by a sudden calamity; and at last, like the 
inhabitants of a city shaken by an earthquake, rushing 
into the streets, failing upon the earth, and screaming and 
calling upon God.” 








Learning. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE INDIANS.—NO. I. 
Werx Day Scuooun. 


The gentle river as it flowed along, 
Played in the sunbeams, at their cottage door. 

Don’t be alarmed, children, I am not going to tell you 
any frightful stories. You have ofien heard of the In- 
dians, and perhaps you never think of them without asso- 
ciating the very idea of an Indian, with a scalping knife, 
or atomahawk. You have read in history that they are 
savage in war, and it may be that you forgot the equally 
true remark, that they are friendly in times of peace. 
Would you like to take a peep at one of their little settle- 
ments. Suppose you take a seat by my window a little 
while. The first object you see, is the beautiful Allegha- 
ny, diligently pursuing its way to the Ohio. Had you 
been here in the Spring, you would have had nice times. 
You know that on large rivers, lumbermen put a great 
many boards together. Sometimes they carry thousands 
of shingles, with the boards, down the rivers, and sell them 
for a great deal of money. In high water, you might 
count ten, twenty, thirty, and perhaps forty rafts in one 
day sailing quietly along to Pittsburg, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, and other large places. Look here, children, see 
those beautiful meadows, and fields covered with the rich 
crops of summer. And those large apple trees yonder, 
already bending beneath the weight of fruit. Those wo- 
men are very busy there sewing. They seem just as hap- 
py sitting under the shade of that large tree, as your moth- 
er and aunt Mary are in the back parlor. Hark! the 
school is just out. See the teacher amid scores of bloom- 
ing boys and girls, all waving their hats and bonnets as if 
glad to be free from their daily confinement. Had you 
entered the school-room this afternoon, you might have 
seen half a dozen little urchins, busy with slates and pen- 
cils, some drawing straight lines, others angles and trian- 
gles, as best they can, and perhaps others still, sketching 
landscapes of trees and houses. A group of larger chil- 
dren on the next seat are preparing for history and gram- 
mar recitations. You might also have seen Mitchell’s 
outline maps spread before one or two large boys, with a 
copy of their own almost completed. If you will come 
into the school to-morrow, you may read some of their 
compositions, of which I think many alittle white boy and 
girl would be proud. There is one thing that I wish you 
would remark. ‘The Indian children seldom make a wry 
face, when asked to write a composition. They habitual- 
ly spend one afternoon in a week, in writing, and seem 
just as happy to commit their own thoughts to paper, as 
to study in books the thoughts of others. I hope you lit- 
tle folks will learn a lesson from the school, and I should 
not wonder if there are some great children that might 
profit by the same. So you see, children, that. Indians 
know-something, beside killing people. The same God 
that made you, made them also, and they are capable of 
being instructed like yourselves. They love to read the 
Youth’s Companion, perhaps as well as you do, and some 
few subscribe for it of theirown money. When you think 





of them again, I hope you will love them, and think that 





they are men; women and children, like those you see 
every day, except that their skin is of a Ilttle darker hue. 
Perhaps | may write you again, at a future time. 

Saran. 
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Morality. 8 892" 
- AVOID BAD COMPANY. 


Little S had never been known by his mother to 
tell a lie, or take what did not belong to him, One after- 
noon in summer, as the school did not keep, ‘his mother 
left him at home to play in the yard; and locking the door’ 
of the house, went away for an hour or two to make some 
calls. While little S , was playing’ by himself, a 
larger boy came to see him, and they played together “a 
while very pleasantly., At length the playmate of S——, 
offered to make him a kite if he would get him some paste. 
But this, little S——, said he could not do, as his mother 
was gone. 

“« What difference does that make ?” said the boy. 

“Why,” said little S——, “ how can I get it, if mother 
does not give it to me?” 

** Don’t you know where the flour barrel is?” 

“Oh yes, but I am afraid she will not like it.” 

“ Nonsense ; she won’t care just for a little flour.” 

** But what if she should ?” 

‘‘ Why she will never know it. You can go in and get 
the flour, and then come right out again !” 

** But what if she asks me if I have been in the house, 
what shall I say?” 


“* Tell her you played in the yard all the time she was 
gone.” 

Now little S—— was soon over persuaded by this bad 
boy, and he started off for the flour. But here was an- 
other difficulty ; the door was locked. The mischievous 
boy, however, who had set him on at first, soon remedied 
the difficulty, by opening a window and boosting him in. 
Trembling, the little fellow went to the barrel; with his 
cup scouped up the flour, and hurried away without look- 
ing behind him—in his haste scattering some of it upon 
the floor. They then went busily to work upon the kite. 
Before he went away, this bad playmate of little S m 
told him over again what he should say, if his mother ask- 
ed him anything about the paste. It was all false, but 
little S had not yet es, how wicked it was to 
tell that which is untrue. Mrs. came home, and 
was surprised to find the floor all sprinkled over with flour, 
and could hardly believe her boy had been so wicked as to 
have taken anything when she was away, without liberty. 
She called him in. He came, looking ashamed and guil- 
ty, as little boys always do when they have done wrong. 

_“‘ Has my little boy,” said she, “been into the house 
since I have been away?” 

‘‘ No,” answered he sulkily, and hung his head. Oh 
how was his poor mother’s heart grieved to hear this. 
Her little boy had not only taken the flour without leave, 
but now denied it.” 

‘* Where did you get your paste then 2” asked his mother, 

Little S—— told the foolish and wicked /story,; the bad 
boy had taught him. om 

‘* Come here, ‘my little boy,” said Mrs. S——_ and she 
led him to the pantry, and showed him the flour that he 
had spilled upon the floor. ‘ Now I'know you. have been 
a said she, “‘ How could you tell me that‘ you had 
not ?”’ sey 

“Henry, (the larger boy’s name) told me to,’”’said little 
S--—; and he now frankly related to His’ mother the 
whole. scene, weeping more to. see his mother look so 
much grieved, than beeause he understood the wicked- 
ness of his act. 

His good mother then sat down and told him of the 
dreadful sins he had committed against God, first in dis- ‘: 
obeying his mother, then in taking what did not belong to 
him, and finally in telling a lie about it. After this, the 
little boy being now very penitent, she knelt and prayed 
with him that God would forgive him, and help him to do 
so no more. 

Learn from this account of S——, children, to avoid 
bad companions; and expect if you do wrong your sin 
will find you out ; and remember that one fault or sin al- 
most always makes another necessary; a little thief will 
generally be a little liar. 



































PLEASANT INCIDENT. 


A very pleasant incident occurred in one of our public 
schools, a day or two since. It seems that the boys at- 
tending the school, of the average age of seven years, had 
in their play of bat and ball, broken one of the neighbor’s 
windows, but no clue of the offender could be obtained, 
as he would not confess, nor would any of his associates 
expose him. 

The case troubled the teacher, and on the occasion of 
one of our citizens visiting the school, she privately and 
briefly stated the circumstance, and wished him in. some 
remarks to the school, to advert to the principle involved 
in the case. . 

The address to the school had reference principally to 
the conduct of boys in the streets and at their sports, 
The principles of rectitude ‘and kindness which should 
govern them every where—even when alone and when 
they thought no eye could see, and there was no one pres- 
ent to observe. The scholars seemed deeply interested 
in the remarks. of 

A very short time after the visitor left the school, a lit- 
tle boy arose in his seat, and said: : 
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YOUTH’S’ COMPANION. 








“ Miss L. ¥ batted the ball that broke Mr. ——'s win- 
dow. Another boy threw the ball, but I batted it and 
struck the window. ‘I am willing to pay for it.” 

There ‘was a death-like silence in the school as the boy 
was speaking, and it continued a minute after he had 
closed. puis 

‘* But it won’t be right for —— to pay the whole for 
the glass,” said another boy, rising in his seat; “all of us 
that were playing should pay something, because we were 
png d; alike jn the;play.; Vil pay my part!” 

b a ¢ he “And J,” , 
A grit of pleasure seemed to run through the school at 
this display of correct feeling. The teacher’s heart was 

ouched, and. she,felt more than ever the responsibility of 
er charge.—-Bangor Whig. 
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: Editorial, 

LITTLE SUSAN, THE POOR-HOUSE GIRL. 

In the town of K—, in the state of New York, a Mrs, Mar- 
lin was in want of a little girl to assist her in her. domestic la- 
bors. As she did not succeed in finding one in the neighbor- 
hood, she rode to the Poor House for the. county, and selected a 
little girl about twelve years of age, and took her home with her. 

“Is your father or mother living ?” said Mrs, Martin to her as 
they set out on thein way to Mrs. Martin’s.abode. 

“No, ma’am, they are both dead.” 

'Phis waa spoken ih a’soft plaintive tone,'which went to the 
heart of Mrs. Martin, and awakened there a deep sympathy for 
The drphan. ns 
_ “ How long have you been an orphan ?” 

4 My mothef diéd about'a year ago, and my father was killed 
a little more than a month ago.” 

. “How was your father killed ?” , 

He,was assisting in raising a barn, and ,fell from the top of 
the frame,.and was taken up dead.” 

4 Was your father a good,man 2” 

“ Not always,” said thegirl with some hesitation. 
er Was @ good woman.” : 

“ Of what disease did your moteer die?” 

“Consumption.” 

Mrs. Martin looked on the pale, thin countentnce of the or- 
E: and saw ¢léarly tha#ishié had inherited her mother’s con- 

jation, and that shé would probably, at’ ‘an early period, filla 
cUnsumptive’s grave. She addressed a few consoling and en- 
couraging words to the orphan, and rode on in silence, musing 
ypon the wide differences in the gllotments of Providence, to the 
members of the human family. She had a daughter, now two 
years old... A,tender father and mother now watched, over her. 
Was she to be left an orphan and cestitute, and would some one 
find that darling child.among those supported by public charity? 
Wher child’s condition was to differ from that of the poor or- 
phan before’ her, to what'would it be owing? Not to the worth 
or care of the mother, for it was evident, from'the language and 
manners of Suan, that her mother was a worian of refinement 
nd worth: “After all I can do fot my child,” said she to her- 
self, “I must leave her in the hands of God, to be disposed of 
according to his holy pleasure. I will be kind to this poor child, 
ws enul ‘wish one to be kind to my own, if she should be left 
an orphan?” ‘So let every reader say of the bereaved and desti- 
tute, “I will be kind to them.” 

‘After, Susan had: liyed with Mrs. Martin a few weeks, she 
made known to\her more fully, the particulars of her history. It 
appeared that her father had been a drunkard, that he was under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor when the received the fall 
that cost him his life. He had often abused his wife and chil- 
dren. Mrs. Martin often wept, as she listened to Susan’s sim- 
ple and affecting story of the suffering thus endured. 

“You have 4 good home, now,” said Mrs. Martin, and you 
ahall never go'away ‘from here, so long as you behave well.” 

“Tam afraid Ishall be sick, like mother, and be unable to 
work for you,” said Susan. 

, “Never mind; you shall always have a home here, while J 
live.” , 

| That promise was, kept, but it secured Susan a home only for 
a \brief.season. Mrs. Martin was taken ill, and in about a week, 
she died. She was delirious from the first, and hence could not 
express to her husband, her wishesrespecting Susan. Mr. Mar- 
tin broke up housekeeping, and Susan was received into the fam- 
ily, of a neighbor, a very different woman from Mrs. Martin. 
She had to toil hard, and heard few pleasant and encouraging 
words. In.a few montha, she bled at the lungs, and the woman 
with, whom she lived, burried her back to the poor-house, lest 
she ghould die on her hands. She lingered for several months, 
and then died, with no. friend to smooth her dying pillow, and 
weep for her when she was gone. 

My dear young reader, have you a good home and kind friends? 
Remetnber with kindness the poor orphan who has neither. Re- 
member to adore the wisdom and goodnegs that has made you to 
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BREAKING THE STICK. 


A good man, the superintendent of a Sabbath Schoo! in the 
East, was one day annoyed by a scholar. It was said, “There 
ia 9 lad striking us with a stick.” He looked around, and could 
see no'stick, Again there was a cry, “There is a lad striking 
us with a stick.” He slowly turned around, and saw that an 

















overgrown lad had a stick, and that after he had done with it, he 
pushed it up his coat sleeve. My friend stopped till the lad pull- 
ed it out again, and the instant he did so, the superintendent put 
his foot upon it, and broke it. This wicked fellow came to my 
friend, and said, “I shall catch you seme night, as you are go- 
ing home, and I will break your head, for breaking that stick.” 
“ What!” said the superintendent, “what doyousay?”_ “T will 


‘break your head some night, as you are going home. You had 


no right to brdak ‘my stick.” The teacher went up to the lad, 
and said, “John, give me your hand; I have prayed for you 
many a time, but'I will pray for you more than ever.” The lad 
wept, and the teacher also. 

The lad left the school about a fortnight afterwards; and 
when, some two or three years subsequently, my friend was at a 
watering place, at a little distance off, he saw a tall young man 
making his way towards him. He soon came up, and said, 
“How. do you do?” »“1 do not know you.” “Have you forgot- 
ten me?” “O no, I recollect the stick ;’ and he started. “ Ah! 
you need not run away; but what are you doing now?” “Jam 
a member,of a Wesleyan Society. After 1 had left, when I was 
wandering at a distance, I began to think of what had passed, 
and that led me to Christ. The first impression I had of a sav- 
ing character, I received when you broke my stick, and after- 
wards took me by the hand and said you would pray for me.” 

Go on, then, you who are sowing immortal truth in these 
young minds ; you cannot tell what may be the result. 

[London Reporter. 


— 
PUNCTUALITY. 


When Gen, Washington assigned to meet Congress at noon, 
he never failed to he passing the door of the hall, while the 
clock was striking 12. Whether his guests were present or not, 
he always dined. Not unfrequently new members of Congress, 
who were invited to dine with him, delayed until dinner was half 
over; and he would then remark, “ Gentlemen, we are punctual 
here, My cook never asks whether the company has arrived, 
but, whether the’ hour has.” When he-visited Boston in 1789, 
he appointed 8 a. m. as, the bour when he shonld set out, for Sa- 
lem;,and when the Old South clock was striking 8, he was 
mounting his horse. The company of cavalry, which volunteer- 
ed to escort him, were paratiing in Tremont Street, after his de- 
parture, and it was fot until’the President reached Charles Riv- 
er Bridge, that they overtook hifh. On the arrival of the corps, 
the President, with perfect good nature, said, “ Major —, I 
thought you was too long in my family, not to know when it was 
8 o’clock.” Capt. Pease, the father of the Stage Establishment, 
in the U. S, had a beautiful pair of horses which he wished to 
dispose of to the President, whom he knew to be an excellent 
judge of horses. The President appointed 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing to examine them. But the captain did not bring the horses 
until a quarter after 5, when he was told by the groom, that the 
President was there at 5, and was then fulfilling other engage- 
ments. Pease, much mortified, was obliged to wait a week, for 
another opportunity, merely for delaying the first quarter of an 
hour.—The Gleaner. 


a 
THE BLACKSMITH’S BOY. 


Some years ago, we were travelling through the interior of 
Pennsylvania, and had occasion to stop for the night in a small 
town. During the evening, we went into a store forthe purpose 
of purchasing some articlés of which we stood in need, and whilst 
there our attention was attracted by a little boy, whose clothes 
were begrimmed with soot and coal from working in a black- 
smith’s shop, (for he wasa blacksmith’s apprentice.) He brought 
to the merchant a small hammer, which he had made out of 
small pieces of iron given to him by his master. Said he, “ Sir, 
will you be so kind as to give me a spelling-book for this ham- 
mer? ' I want to read, iat I have not the money to buy a book,” 
The merchant was so pleased that he gave him the book, and al- 
lowed him to keep. his hammer, too. This was an example of 
perseverance, worthy the imitation of every boy in the land. We 
took down the name ofthat boy in our memorandum book, ex- 
pecting to hear of him again, and we have heard.of him since, 
for we are told but lately, that he has made wonderful proficien- 
cy in his studies, and we believe that a high position is in reser- 
vation for that humble blacksmith’s apprentice, and those who 
live lotig enough will surely hear of him in time to come. 


paarew a eaeaeeey 
THE OLD SAILOR AND HIS OLD BIBLE. 


At ameeting held in England, some time since, in connection 
with Sabbath Schools, an old sailor was present, who is undoubt- 
edly one of the oldest Sabbath School pupils in the world. He 
produced a Bible on the occasion, on the fiy-leaf of which was 
the following statement: ‘This Bible was presented to me by 
Mr. Raikes, at the town of*Hertford, January 1, 1781, as a re- 
ward for my punctual attendance at the Sunday School, and my 
good béhaviour when there. After being my companion fifty- 
three years, forty-oneiof which I spent in sea-service, (during 
which time I was in forty-five engagements, received thirteen 
wounds, was three times shipwrecked, once burned out, twice 
capsized in a boat and had fevers of different sorts, fifteen times,) 
this Bible was newly bound for me by James Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, on the twenty-sixth of October 1834, the day I completed 
the sixtieth year ofmy age. As witness my hand, James Beach 
North.” During the whole of this long period, only one leaf of 
the Bible was lost. 


—~—_—_ 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 


Last year the: lover of a farmer’s daughter in the south of Scot- 
land, went to America to push his fortune, and promised to send 
for his intended this year if he had good luck. According to his 
promise the long expected letter came, and all was soon prepar- 
ed for the voyage save the sea store. The family were all at 
work baking cakes, and the mother crying about losing her 
daughter forever, when in the course of the afternoon, who should 
come to the door on horseback, but an old lover, who called out, 
“Is Miss J; at home?” One of the family answered the door, 
and said, “ Will ye light doon sir, and come in?” The spark 
took the hint, alighted from his old nag, and was shown into the 
house, when he saw Miss J. packing up for the voyage. When 
he saw that it was all over, he thought it time to pop the ques- 
tion. He did so, and in about an hour after Miss f" came from 
within the house, and called out, “ Mither, gie owre bakin ony 
moir cakes, I’m no gaunto America.” The pair are now mar- 
ried, and live happily. What the forsaken swain on the other 
side of the Atlantic may say to it, is another affair—Eng. Pa. 


a 
THE BEST SEAMEN. 


“] am convinced,” says Captain Parry, the celebrated naviga- 
tor, “that true religion is so far from being a hindrance to the 





arduous duties of the seaman, that, on the contrary, it will always 





excite him to their peformance from the highest and most pow- 
erful motives. The very best seamen on board the Hecla—such 
I mean as were always called upon in any cases of extraordina- 
y emergency, were, without exception, those who had thought 
the most seriously on religious subjects; and if a still more 
scrupulous selection were made out of that number, the choice 
fell, without hesitation, on two or three individuals, possessing 
dispositions and sentiments eminently Christian.”—Chris. 2/l. 
pa. 


AN AFFECTING LESSON FROM ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Who can fail to be saddened, and yet gratified, with an inci- 
dent. of peculiar interest, related by Herodotus, introduced by 
one of our public speakers on a recent occasion? ‘“ When Cre- 
sus was taken captive by Cyrus, and placed on the funeral pile 
to be burned, the Jatter overheard the other saying, ““O Solon! 
Solon!” Cyrus asked him what god he was calling upon. To 
which Creesus answered, that he was not calling upon any god, 
but was calling to mind a saying of Solon, that no man ought to 
be called happy till after death. Upon which Cyrus directed 
him to come down from the funeral pile, and asked him, why he 
had made war upon him. To this Croesus answered, that he 
would not have done so, but for what the god had said through 
the Delphic oracle ; for he knew that peace was better than war ; 
since in peace, children bury their fathers, but in war fathers bury 
their chiddren-—Springfield Repub. 


A CHILD’S REPLY. 


A friend of ours while dressing a very young child, a few 
days ago, said in rather an impatient tone,; “ You are such a 
lump of a shape, it is impossible to make any thing fit you.” 
The lips of the child quivered, and looking up ‘it said, in a dep- 
recating tone, “God made me.” Our friend was rebuked, and 
the little lump was kissed a dozen times. 


asegeilieieliis 
DISCONTENT. 


There is no more constant and deep source of misery than dis- 
content. No matter what our circumstances may be, if we are 
discontented, all is misery, and an unfavorable aspect is thrown 
over every advantage and prospect. 

a 

Sien tHE PLepce.—When you see a young lady looking at 
you, do not decide that she has fallen in love with you. Per- 
haps she discovers a rum blossom on the end of’ your nose, and 
thinks that you ought to sign the pledge. 


Poetry. moe 




















THE SISTER'S CALL. 


Return, return, my brother, 
For since thou went away, 

All things are sad and lonely, 
Then why, why wilt thou stay ? 

Thee we will love and cherish, 
And keep from every care; 

In all thy cares and troubles, 
Each one of us will share. 


Afflictions strong and heavy, 
All round your childhood’s home, 
Have cast a gloom and sadness, 
Then why, why wilt thou roam ? 
Return, and then the sadness, 
The gloom that long has lain, 
Shall disappear, and gladness 
Will brighten all again. 


But where art thou, my brother ? 
Oh! send and tell us where; 
Perchance thou’rt.sick and lonely, 
If so, we'll come and share, 
And tenderly watch o’er thee, 

And lighten every care ; 
Then send and tell us, brother, 
Or we shall all despair! 


But ah, alas! my brother, 
Tf thou art e’en now dead, 
And no kind friend was near thee, 
To soothe thine aching head, 
To bear the mournful tidings, 
And tell where thou art laid, 
Whether in climate freezing, 
Or ’neath the palm tree’s shade,— 


Then, then our cup of anguish 
Is filled and running o’er, 
And nought that could be added, 
Would swell or fill it more, 
But I will hope, my brother, 
And not believe thou’rt dead, 
But o’er your home of childhood, 
A light again you'll shed. 
Andover, Mass. 


£ 


[Olive Branch. 


BE KIND T0 EACH OTHER. 


Be kind to each other! 
The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone! 
Then, midst our dejection, 
How sweet to have earned 
The blest recollection 
Of kindness returned! 


When day hath departed, 
And Memory keeps 

Her watch, broken hearted, 
Where all she loved sleeps, 

Let falsehood assail not, 
Nor envy disprove ; 

Let trifles prevail not, 
Against those ye love. 


Nor change with to-morrow, 
Should fortune take wing, 
But the.deeper the sorrow, 
The closer still cling! 
O, be kind to each other ! 
‘’ Thenight’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone! 
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